evangelists' weapon of choice. Modem bible translations roundly condemn witches, 
sorcerers and magicians. As you are about to see, ill-informed translation practices put a very 
different spin on the words found in the original texts, probably deliberately contrived to 
make the New Testament faithfully emulate a pentateuchal exegesis. 

For example Goes (from the word goad), meant 'a wizard', 'an impostor' or 'a seducer '. 743 
From this also comes the term Goetia, a form of sorcery employing ritual inversion to procure 
the allegiance of devils . 757 This style of black sorcery was otherwise known as the 
condemned system of demonolatry, achieved through perversion, filthiness and love of 
demons. The Goetian art differed from ancient Chaldean demon-summoning in that it 
utilized sordid anti-ritualism to achieve its ends rather than high moral purity (of a sort 
allegedly known to King David), as in the latter case. To a certain extent the art of Goetia is 
akin to Yatukih, an art of black wizardry (as found among the heathen Chaldees) which the 
white Magi wanted stricken from the face of the earth. Its practitioners were, in their eyes, 
children bom to the great demon himself, not created, but much rather miscreated as 
incarnate devils. It should be noted that western inquisitorial bodies in the medieval period 
encountered both Goetia and Chaldean interplay with demons on an ever-increasing basis, 
in addition to white magic. Collectively Goes represents a blunt attack only on black 
witchcraft, warlocks and maelific witches. 

Manteuomai ('to divine', 'to utter spells', with the insinuation that raving is an integral part 
of this art) is also found in the New Testament. This term is related to mao, or mainomai, 
meaning 'to rave like a madman '. 743 Evidently this form of divination took place during a 
disorderly, raving hyper-trance, perhaps to the recital of mantras. I will shortly discuss the 
inveighed rituals that promoted this particular style of prophesying. 

To do so we must first examine the word pharmakon 743 ('a physician who dispenses 
remedies', or alternatively 'a poisoner'), which, somewhat incredulously, is nowadays 
translated in the bible as 'sorcerer' or 'magician'. Pharmakeia ('medication') in turn becomes 
'witchcraft' or 'sorcery' whereas it should better relate to plants and medicines dispensed by 
a druggist, whether a chemist or poisoner. Having said that various white witches, sorcerers 
and magicians were esteemed apothecars who healed a great many throughout antiquity 
with their ingenious natural cures, yet it is improper to apply pharmakon to the latter on a 
general basis. Are we then to believe that physicians and holistic herbalists are condemned 
to hell, or is the Bible attempting to decry certain practices known some two thousand years 
ago, but unknown today? 

I believe the Bible is alluding to several drugs used by certain factions of Magi, in ritual 
libations; namely ephedra (from whence comes 'speed'), hemp (marijuana) and bisina 
(aconite). The mystical bisina rite effectively induced a form of near death experience, with 
the drug poisoning the mortal body so grievously that one's soul was catapulted into the 


ether, to see heaven or indeed the darkest nether regions. Depending on the dosage received 
a practitioner might have raved incoherently, and suffered convulsions and even premature 
death. 

As a point of origin for this drug-induced necromancy we need look no further than 
Eurasia. Professor O'Flaherty examined the use of the drug in the Hindu world. She equated 
the use of visa 744 (bisirn) with the drink Brahmin ascetics gulped from the poisoned cup of 
Rudra. It drove Brahmins into a delusional state, allowing their soul to drift up into the 
etheric winds, on a wind-horse, to walk amongst the Gods. But, the treacherous God Rudra, 
the poisoner, was both good and bad - he could take the voyager's life en-route to the 
heavens. So on the strength of this it would appear that bisirn could potentially cause the 
drinker to prophesy and chatter incessantly, in a state of ecstasy, blurting out conversation 
from the hereafter. 

Magian scripture speaks of certain devil worshipers in their part of the world, the raving 
ones with dishevelled hair, the servants of 'the Serpent', the fury-drinking Ashemaogha (as 
mentioned in the Avesta and Pahlavi texts). 

In the 4th Century AD Bishop Eusebius 745 recorded a fresh harvest of 'false-prophets' in 
Pontus Turkey, Christian heretics who 'raved and chattered' uncontrollably in a state of 
disturbing ecstasy. 

Bisirn was known to Arabs too, further testifying to its Eastern origin. Al-Masudi records 
one instance of bish poisoning. In the cited case it was administered in wine. By his account 
bish is to be taxonomically identified with monkshood (aconite) and normally grew on the 
Indian sub-continent, as well as in Tibet or in Turkish areas. 746 

Evidently it was being cultivated and used in pagan Russia too, just as it had been in India 
and Iran. According to Lozko, the heathen Russes drank a magical libation called bisirn, 
made from fczs, 747 a highly toxic plant extract easily able to kill the drinker. As it happens bis 
is mentioned in the Vedic and Avestan scriptures of the Hindu Brahmins and Iranian Magi, 
and there it is equated with the plant Napellus moysis - the very poisonous plant aconite. 
Magi held that bis was 'the height of hemp' in potency, well used to converse with spirits, or as 
a necromantic substance that facilitated the summoning of demons and angels. It was as if 
a door to the other side were suddenly wrenched opened, leaving the practitioner open to 
commerce with good and evil spiritual beings. 

The Primary Chronicle mentions a pagan Russian magician calling demons while lying on 
the ground. 748 We do not know what empowered him to do so. Perhaps it was a gift imparted 
to him at birth through his bloodline, or a facet of shamanism, but it might also have been 
prompted by bisirn. In Old Russian, bes meant 'a demon', and besedovat' meant 'to talk or chat 
with something'. Perhaps bisirn allowed the pagan Russes to talk with demons. For all we 
know bisirn users may also have utilized additional equipment in their arts mirrors, crystals 




or cauldrons of oil or water, in conjunction with the bisina infusion . 749 This inference is all the 
more reasonable considering that pagan Russians possessed books on mirror and crystal 
divination, though we are none the wiser as to the contents of these texts. 

These rituals seem to have percolated into Europe from the Asian fringe. So not 
surprisingly aconite is commonly associated with medieval witches, and appears repeatedly 
in a number of European witch trials . 750 Prosecution documentation indicates that 
monkshood was not typically drunk during their sabbaths, but absorbed into a witch's 
bloodstream through the skin in a controlled manner, after the application of an unguent 
laced with aconite. After this the witches mystically flew to the other world. 

Similar methods were supposedly used by Nostradamus during the Renaissance. He 
reportedly used an unidentified substance to help him reach heightened states of alternative 
consciousness, as he peered into a bowl or cauldron of water. The substance he relied on was 
dangerous, perhaps the highly toxic bisina. 

We are most fortunate that an original bisina ceremony (as performed by witches and 
magicians) was preserved in the Magian Book ofArda Viraf, at a time when their religion was 
at the point of collapse under Islamic domination. It provides glimpses of the bis ceremony, 
the abject fear associated with the laced tincture, and the spiritual ecstasy and flight 
accompanying the rite. What you are about to read is an amazing tale about a gathering of 
wizards at a fire shrine in the highlands of Islamic Iran. Similar clandestine assemblies took 
place under the nose of Church authorities in medieval and renaissance Europe. There they 
were vigorously suppressed by witch-hunting authorities especially where witches were 
discovered flying by the power of aconite-based ointments. 

'there were other Magi and Dasturs of the religion; and some of their number (clearly not all) were 
loyal and apprehensive (probably signifying that the bisina ceremony was officially frowned 
upon by the Zoroastrian priesthood, and here conducted only under the gravest of 
circumstances) - 751 

The Dastur high priest commanded 'it is necessary for us to seek a means , so that one of us may 
go, and bring intelligence from the spirits as to whether the Magi's elaborate rituals, prayers and 
customs 'attain unto God, or unto the demons, and come to the relief of our souls, or not.' 751 In other 
words to obtain spiritual proofs as to whether the Magian faith was, at that time, good or 
evil. 

Magian believers were summoned from outlying regions to muster at the glorious 
Frobag fire temple, thought to have been situated in Fars Persia, or Afghanistan. Seven men 
were selected from among the congregation, seven men good, blameless, respected and 
true. From this group they singled out one man, a very reluctant Arda Viraf from the Iranian 
city of Nishapur. 


'Viraf as he heard that decision, stood upon his feet, joined his hands on his breast, and spoke thus: 
' If it please you, then give me not the undesired narcotic till you cast lots for the Mazdayasnians and 
me '. 752 The very thought of taking the brew and participating in the spiritual journey left him 
petrified. He felt comfortable participating in the rite only if they 'drew straws', so to speak, 
thereby mitigating whatever sin might originally have been associated with the ritual); and 
if the lot come to me, I shall go willingly to that place of the pious and the wicked, and carry this message 
correctly, and bring an answer truly . ' 752 

Viraf lived with his seven sisters as though they were his wives. Contrary to Parsee 
practice Viraf seems to have married within his nuclear family. Perhaps this was once 
acceptable, however catastrophic losses among the faithful, whether through migration, 
conversion or other forms of attrition, may have left them with no other option but to tie the 
knot with immediate family. So his sisters were understandably upset at the thought of him 
undergoing such a dangerous ordeal. 

They said to the high priests 'Should you send him, before his time, from this realm of the living 
to that of the dead, you will commit an injustice on us without cause.' 753 (ie; if he dies on the other 
side, our lives will be destroyed). The priests promised that he would return to them seven 
days hence in good health. 

Viraf assented to the conclave's request, and made ready for the mystical odyssey stating; 
'It is the custom that I should pray to the departed souls , and eatfood, and make a will (ie; by imbibing 
the aconite there was every expectation of death); afterward, you will give me the wine and 
narcotic (ie; the bisina). ' The Dasturs directed thus: 'Act accordingly. ' 754 (Here the ritual is not only 
authorized by the high wizards, but ordered to proceed). The recipient of the narcotic had 
to be a safe distance from the congregation to prevent spiritual contamination. 'And afterward, 
those Dasturs of the religion selected, in the dwelling of the spirit, a place which was thirty footsteps 
from the good '. 7 55 

'And Viraf washed his head and body, and put on new clothes; he fumigated himself with 
sweet scent and spread a carpet, new and clean, on a prepared couch. He sat down on the clean 
carpet of the couch, and consecrated the Dron, and remembered the departed souls, and ate 
food '. 755 

Here he performs the three-day dron ritual, normally done at funerals to invoke Sraosha 
the Redeemer's protection on the other side. 'And then those Dasturs of the religion filled three 
golden cups with wine and narcotic ofVishtasp (here aconite is mythically associated with the 
legendary King Vishtasp); and they gave one cup over to Viraf with the word 'well-thought,' and 
the second cup with the word ' well-said , ' and the third cup with the word 'well-done '; and he swallowed 
the wine and narcotic, and said grace whilst conscious (it probably took effect rather quickly), and 
slept upon the carpet '. 755 



Throughout his absence of spirit, a crew of magicians, deacons and Virafs own next-of- 
kin stood watch over his inert remains, tending the holy fire, burning incense, reading 
prayers, chanting. The rite lasted a full week, leaving Viraf comatose for the entire period. 

And the soul of Viraf went, from the body, to the Chinwad bridge of Chakat-i-Daitik, 

and came back the seventh day , and went into the body. Viraf rose up, as if he arose from 

a pleasant sleep , thinking ofVohuman and joyful '. 756 

All the onlookers were extremely happy to see him return from the other side alive and 
in one piece. The Dasturs asked Artay to recount whatsoever he had seen on the other side, 
his bizarre visions of angels and demons. But before they set to work they ordered he be 
properly nourished. 

The Dastur summoned a scribe to make a faithful record of his spiritual journey 'and he 
wrote correctly, clearly, and explicitly'. The remainder of the Book of Arda Viraf is composed of 
surreal imagery from the kingdoms of light and darkness, so vivid that they would do 
justice to any of Bosch' s paintings. 

In short the Bible's condemnation of pharmakon most likely refers to the ritual use of 
narcotics (such as those employed in Magian war libations), poisoning in general, and the 
controversial ceremonial use of aconite in particular. The only other interpretation is that 
doctors, healers, herbalists and chemists rank amongst the damned. White witches, it seems, 
aren't specifically mentioned at all. 

As part of its spectrum of boogey-man terminology, the New Testament also employs the 
words mageia ('magic') mageuo ('to practice magic'), which come from Magos, and which 
means, in the Greek, 'a wise man', 'a Magian' or 'a scientist', 'the three wise men who came 
to Bethlehem for Christ's Epiphany '. 743 By no small sleight of hand, the word term Magoi, as 
used in the Book of Matthew is mysteriously expanded in English translations as 'kings', or 
'astrologers' when it should really read 'Magi'. Three Wise Kings in turn becomes Three 
Wise Magi (ie; white wizards). As a result the lay reader remains oblivious to the true 
identity and likely religious practices of Christ's most distinguished guests. In this biblical 
episode the Magi are not condemned in any way by Mary or Joseph. Evidently certain Magi 
were acceptable to the holy family. Magos now becomes a complicated issue for Christians 
because the term is found twice elsewhere in the New Testament, but unfavourably so. The 
first refers to one Elimas (one of the Jewish Magi), and then there was Simon the Samaritan 
(a gnostic sorcerer). 'Simon magus' is castigated as bound for perdition in no uncertain 
terms. Later Christian apocrypha 757 (eg; the Acts of Peter), the writings of the Church's first 
heresiographers (eg; Irenaeus and Hippolytus), plus Eusebius record enough of Simon's 
teachings to uncontestably prove that his art was unrelated to Magian ceremonials. 

Now we must probe the issue still further to ascertain what sort of Magi Elimas and 


Simon magus may have been. Many philosophical camps of Magi existed throughout 
antiquity. Not only did many not agree with each other's teachings, some were repulsed and 
outright antithetical to the magical practices of other philosophers, and especially to the 
enforcement of the new Sassanian orthodox vision instituted in the 4th Century AD. The 
Persian Emperor Shapur It's royal edict for the entrenchment of Orthodox Zoroastrian 
religious teachings meant royal backing for a repressive crackdown. Insofar as the Magi are 
concerned not everyone found the changes tolerable. Now 'different groups , schools and sects' 
758 had fallen on the King's bad side. 

Panning back several hundred years, from Persia to Judah, we can see some of the 
unusual philosophical forms adopted by Magians in the far-flung reaches of the former 
Persian Empire. Professor Thiering describes Simon magus as a prominent head-magus 
immersed in Graeco-Jewish gnostic magical traditions. Such a scenario is barely surprising. 
After all Judah had long been under Persian sway in times past. Vestiges of the former 
civilization never entirely died away, dwelling, as it were, in Samaria, among the Magian 
Samaritans of West Manasseh. 759 Simon' s Magianism may have been of a more unorthodox 
kind, a cross-synthesis of Jewish kabbalism and Hellenic pagan gnosticism, liberally 
immersed in legerdemain (the performance of stunning illusions through chicanery and an 
enhanced knowledge of science), which though marvels, were not considered miraculous 
in the true sense, though having their outward appearance. 

Biblical and pagan gnostics held the spiritual world as superior to the physical. It 
necessarily followed that Christ's human incarnation was an insolent lie, theoretically 
impossible since deities and inviolate spiritual beings could never enter the base state of 
flesh, only daemones. Gods could and did come to earth but only in the spirit. Elsewhere in 
the pagan world incarnate deities are more familiar to the likes of Hindus, Buddhists and 
Magians. 

Gnostic spiritualism and its gloomy contempt for the physical world, was definitely on 
the outer with the apostles, something alluded to by St Paul when he said 'every spirit that 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God: and this is that spirit of antichrist ' 760 
What he is really doing here is giving gnosticism a silver bullet. By default Manichaeism 
takes the same round to the back of the head. 

So Simon Magus is an improper epithet. He is more properly Simon the Samaritan or, as 
can be demonstrated, Simon the gnostic sorcerer. But in contradiction to this, Simon was 
supposedly worshiped in the flesh at his temple on the Tiber River in Rome, called Sanco 
Deo , the Holy God. 

Nor indeed do we find extensive Christian anti-Magian texts in those formative years. I 
for one find this very surprising, particularly when you consider that Magi were a Persian 
priesthood, serving a state enemy of Rome. It seems only certain types of Magi drew the 


negative attention of the apostles. 

Despite these many similarities and theological inconsistencies one thing can be 
emphatically stated. If the Apostolic Church and Christianity really did owe part of their 
genesis to an admixture of Jewish, Chaldean and Iranian religious thought, resulting from 
the mass conversion of Chaldeans, Zoroastrians and Zurvanites and their white Magi 
during the very first years of Christianity, the truth of it had long been forgotten, seemingly lost 
without a trace. It might have been a very fearful discovery during the Middle Ages, if indeed 
it was not already known within the inner sanctum. So I will now examine compelling 
explanations for these similarities. 

1. The Church priesthood was a long lost branch of the Mithraic brotherhood or the wise 
white Magi. This argument simply doesn' t hold water, mainly because there are just so many 
fundamental differences in points of doctrine and ritual, unacceptable to conventional 
Magians. Neither Zoroaster's name, nor the name of any Iranian angel or fravashi is 
represented in the New Testament. 

2. The Church was a freak of history, resulting from an accidental fusion of Jewish and 
'pagan' religion. The process of conversion is a very haphazard thing, especially where it 
takes place over a broad expanse of the earth's surface across an incredibly long period of 
time. So this is a very distinct possibility. Nonetheless there are just too many biblical 
references regarding extremely important concepts found in 'pagan' scripture to deny that 
there was not at least a formal acquisition of important elements of Zoroastrian dogma by 
the Apostles no less, and at the highest levels of the Church, during its earliest period. These 
things were so important that they decided to formally incorporate them into the Church's 
magisterium (articles of faith). Magian converts were the most likely cause of any accidental 
fusion of Christianity and Magianism. Looking at the Armenian or Anglo-Saxon conversion 
experience yields valuable dues as to how the Christianization of the Magian pagans 
occurred in Britain and the Caucuses. In Armenia and England the pagan priests and flamens 
swapped straight over as Christian clergymen . 761 

3. After discovering that the Jews were hardly interested in Christ's message, the 
Church might have chosen to use pagan 'stage-props', as well as prayers and doctrines that 
were similarly worded to Magian writings, as a missionary ploy to opportunistically cash in 
on the Middle East's residual Zoroastrians more easily. Again a possibility, but if the oriental 
traditions found in the Gospel were merely ideological putty to be played with freely, why 
were they adopted to the point of constituting an offidal 'dogma' or amendment to Christian 
scripture with Magian phraseology. Magian philosophical concepts and certain portions of 
Iranian scripture appear to have been reproduced in the New Testament. Occasionally these 
were things recorded in the Bible as being uttered by Christ himself. 


4. Perhaps Christianity itself was an offshoot heresy of the Magian religion , though I 
consider this most unlikely. Christianity, or at least a major faction of clerics (including 
apostles) spent the first couple of hundred years trying to keep the Magi out of the 
priesthood. For them, the magus, his stars, his floggings and fire temples were in no way 
fitting intercessors before God, and nothing whatsoever to do with the faith. At every stage of 
its history powers within the Church pursued and destroyed the Magi. If Christianity was a Magian 
heresy of the first magnitude (which is what the Sassanians saw it as), it seems strange that 
the Church directed its every efforts toward the unthinkable, the destruction of their groves, 
fire temples, prayers, and the all-important priestly family bloodlines, who were burned at 
the stake. In short Christianity, in unison with Islam, dismantled Magianism through public 
humiliation, introducing laws favouring the new order, all artfully designed to elicit 
conversions lest they suffer social isolation, poverty and physical attack. 762 

5. Perhaps the Christian priesthood had been infiltrated by the white Magian- 
Christians at some time during the early Middle Ages, and the original message of the 
Church hijacked and obscured by a mist of Magian traditions imported by the usurpers. 
While there is some evidence for serious Magian incursions into the Church between the 6th 
and 12th Centuries AD, it should be noted that many of the Magian parallels had been there 
from the beginning of the Church, enshrined within the scriptures. Unless of course one was 
to speculate that these 'heretics' had rewritten the Bible to suite their tastes. Yet if this scenario 
were true we would expect to see a validation of Magian views and customs by an brazen 
mention of Zoroaster's name, and an even deeper revelling in Zoroastrian thought and religiosity , 
which is lacking. For instance, where are kustik belts, sacred shirts, holy porridge, Haorna 
libations, penitential whippings, and sin payments mentioned in the Bible? The answer is 
you won't find them. Accordingly there is absolutely no chance that such hypothetical 
textual falsifications ever took place, much less went unnoticed until this very day. If they 
had done so, these Magians would logically have done far more damage, so to speak, to the 
texts, rendering them far more Magian in nature. 

6. Some fundamentalists will see the Zoroastrian scriptures are 'a plant by the Devil' 
sent to deceive Christians, and vice versa the Bible a vessel of Ahriman sent to decimate the 
Zoroastrian flock (or what's left of it). 

7. It's all a coincidence, a product of universal consciousness. I'm not going to even 
bother commenting on this option. Could this ever be a convincing argument for such a 
broad cross-section of corroborative material? 

8. Sraosha and the Jewish Messiah were one and the same person, and as a result, 
Christianity was carefully designed to cater for the sensibilities of both Jews and pagans 



(Magians). The Bible tells us that Christ hoped to bring the Gentiles into the Father's faith. 
This option is a purely philosophical argument. 

9. The Christian faith was a totally new religious vision, resulting from an official f usion 
of carefully selected elements of the Jewish and the Zoroastrian faiths, a fusion which ultimately 
stemmed from the Messianic beliefs of both religions, fundamental links which may or may 
not have been apparent to the apostles before they set out on their first missions in the East. 
What is more certain is the overwhelming reception they did receive once they arrived. For 
proofs as to whether this occurred during the first two hundred years of the Church, we can 
look to official Church teachings, historical documents and the New Testament , and then 
compare them with the Old Testament, the Avesta and Fahlavi books. In doing so we find very 
many things that are almost identical, yet witness the absence of crucially important Magian 
doctrines and practices (from the Avesta and Pahlavi writings), which the apostles decided 
not to include in the New Testament, jettisoned as being unacceptable to Christianity, 
especially their dearest rituals. 

Only the final option appears capable of withstanding sustained scrutiny. Evidence for 
such a methodology in the formation of the New Testament can be found in the Book of Jude. 
In it the apostles had no qualms incorporating a select quotation from the Book of Enoch, 
though the full book of Jewish apocrypha was considered heretical. It conclusively proves 
that the infant Apostolic Church was willing to authorize portions of nominally heretical 
sources as part of the Church's beliefs, but beyond that the further acquisition of customs 
and scriptures from those same sources was deemed heretical and very unholy. If the 
apostles did so with the Book of Enoch, it is equally plausible that they adopted a similar 
stance in relation to certain aspects of Magian scripture. Hence the countless elements of 
Zoroastrian thought in the gospel, and analogous sacramental observances in the primitive 
and medieval Church. And as for why the name Zoroaster does not appear at any time in 
the New Testament; this might be directly attributed to false assertions made by Plutarch and 
the Greek philosophers that Zoroaster recommended sacrificing to God and the Devil. 763 

The New Testament provides written proof for a new way of thinking, a sort of fellowship 
between the pagans and the Jews. Jesus evidently did not treat the nearby Samaritans with 
the same open contempt as mainstream Jewry. On the contrary. The parable of the Good 
Samaritan is a particularly fine example of how magnanimously good a Samaritan might 
be to his neighbors. Elsewhere, in John IV, Jesus runs into a Samaritan. At first meeting the 
Samaritan woman recoils in shock. Jesus is clearly signposted as a Jew, and this demanded 
little or no contact between them. Instead of being elitist Christ asks her for a drink, and 
chatted about their common ancestor Jacob. Following Jesus' supernatural visions about her 
multiple live-in male partners, the woman ran back to her village and returned with a vast 


throng of potential converts. In a short time many were convinced that Jesus was 'the Saviour 
of the world', or as I see it one with a role every bit similar to that of Sraosha. With respect to 
the Samaritan nation, Jesus explains to his disciples that, ' 'One man sows, another man reaps.' 
I have sent you to reap a harvest in a paddock where you did not work (ie; where you never 
preached); others worked there (ie; the Magi), and you profit from their work'. 76 * 

What he is really saying, I believe, is that the Magi had sown the seeds of their Iranian 
apocalyptic and messianic doctrines throughout Samaria in the past, and it was Jesus and 
his disciples who would reap the full benefit of their crop. Jesus concludes the parable by 
saying 'the man who sows and the man who reaps will he glad together'. St Paul wades even deeper 
into the heart of the matter. 

'Even the mystery which hath been hid from ages and from generations, but now is made 
manifest to his saints: To whom God would make known what is the riches of the glory of 
this mystery among the Gentiles (ie; the non-Jewish heathens)'. 765 

'Which in other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, as it is now (in the form 
now) revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit; That the heathens should be 
fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the Gospel: 
whereof I was made a minister ... that I should preach among the heathens the unsearchable 
riches of Christ; and to make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, which from 
the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus ... to the 
intent that now unto the principalities (heavenly kings, departed princes, magistrates 
and so forth) and powers in heavenly places (archangels) might be known by the church 
the manifold wisdom of God'. 766 

That is not to say that everything ran smoothly, or that the apostles were magnanimously 
in agreeance. We get a glimpse of this jockeying for politcal and theological control of the 
nascent Church in the New Testament. 

'Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the 
same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same judgment. For it hath been declared unto me of you, my 
brethren, by them which are of the house ofChloe, that there are contentions (divisions and 
arguments) among you. Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I am of Paul (St Paul); 
and I ofApollos (St Apollos); and I of Cephas (St Peter); and I of Christ. Is Christ 
divided? was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?' (NT) 1 
Corinthians 1:10 


St Paul was the rookie apostle, a Jew by birth, and a Roman citizen, deputized in a divine 
vision to preach the Gospel among the goyem, the heathen gentiles. In some of his writings 
he explains his mission. 

'But I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was preached of me is not after man (ie; 
not a single apostle conveyed this to me). For I neither received it of man, neither was 
I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus christ. For ye have heard of my conversation, in time 
past in the Jews religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted the church of God, and wasted 
it: And profited in the Jews' religion above many my equals in mine own nation, being more 
exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers. But when it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mothers' womb , and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen. (NT) Galatians 1: 11-16 

To begin with Paul dicin' t spend much time in Jerusalem, he was busy trekking about the 
northern countryside talking to pagans of varied traditions - Greek pagan gnostics, 
Chaldeans and Zoroastrians. His travel itinery included Arabia and Syria, then back to 
Jerusalem, where he touched base with Peter and James. There was not another apostle to 
be seen; all of them, with the exception of these two, had departed the Holy City, and were 
out preaching to the pagans. 'Now the things which I write unto you, behold, before God, 1 lie not'. 
Peter and James hadn' t even left the city! It was as if their Gospel belonged only in Jerusalem. 
Paul proceeded on his way once again, venturing up into Syria and Cilicia for a very long 
time, and on account of this 'was unknown by face unto the churches of Judaea which were in Christ' 

'Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took Titus with 
me also And I went up by revelation, and communicated unto them that gospel which I 
preached among the Gentiles, but privately to them which were of reputation, lest by any 
means I should run, or had run, in vain. But neither Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, 
was compelled to be circumcized; and that because of false (judaizing) brethren unawares 
brought in, who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they 
might bring us into bondage. (NT) Galatians II: 1-4 

This private council was, as it were, a debriefing, where the rough and ready Paul 
brought Peter up to speed about what had happened far outside Jerusalem's sway 
throughout the previous fourteen years, his latest and busiest round of missionary work. 
Already, with impeccable insight, he could sense the Jewish brethren were trying to exert a 
controlling interest in how things were to unfold. 

"And when James, Cephas and John, who seemed to be pillars (of Christ's faith), perceived 
the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; 


that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision (Jews)' Galatians 11:9 

Appearances were deceiving, as Paul was soon to discover in Antioch. His fellow 
apostles treated him and his associates differently in public than in private. It was as though 
he and the other preachers to the Gentiles were being double crossed about the future 
direction of the Church (qv. Galatians 11:11-14). 

'But when Peter was come up to Antioch, I withstood him to his face, because he was to be 
blamed. For before that certain (apostle) came from fames (back in Jerusalem), he did eat 
with the Gentiles; but when they were come (the Jewish brethren), he withdrew and 
separated himself, fearing t hem which were of the circumcision. And the other jews dissembled 
likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas (a preacher to gentiles) also was carried away 
with their dissimulation. But when 1 saw they walked not uprightly according to the truth of 
the Gospel, I said unto Peter before them all, If thou, being a Jew, lives t after the manner of 
Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews? 

You can almost hear him speak, his testy, terse words reverberating throughout 2,000 
years of Church history. What in the hell's going on Peter? Are the heathens part of our 
Church or not? What are you playing at? Where are you taking us? This is not what Jesus 
wanted from his ministers, converting the Church into a Jewish clone. That's the past. 
Although we are bom Jews we're supposed to live like heathen Gentiles! The concept of a 
Catholic (ie; universal) church was on the line. 

What this scripture collectively describes is the makings of a major division in the early 
Church. It was small at first, but as time progressed, some time between the 2nd and 3rd 
Century AD, it grew into a schism of dire proportions, so much so that by the time you reach 
the first universal synod in Byzantium, the Arian, or as I believe Aryan Christians, were in 
the absolute minority, and could be picked off at will. The very existence of this synod was 
permitted by the cessation of Roman persecution against Christians, but paradoxically it 
arose during the period of Sassanian repression against followers of Jesus. So it is doubtful 
that Persian prelates were able to attend in any significant numbers. If they did the whole 
event may have turned out very differently. In that first apostolic generation it was like a 
snowball rolling down hill, picking up more mass and volume as it gained momentum, 
rolling on and on, until Judaeo-Christianity prevailed, until at last it comes to an abmpt stop 
... in the burning times of medieval Europe. 

Paul warned the like; 'But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed'. Galatians 1: 8 

From the New Testament and bishop Eusebius' writings it becomes clear that Jews were 
widely seen as a powerful minority group in the ancient Universal Church, by far the greater 



bulk of believers drawn from converted heathens. As if to convince a disbelieving audience, 
Eusebius states 'I have received documentary proof erf this, that up to Hadrians siege of the Jews there 
had been a series of fifteen bishops there '. 767 These particular prelates were all ethnic Jews, and 
their religious reign in Jerusalem, however brief, lasted until they were wiped out during 
the Roman assault. By his testimony the apostles deemed them appropriate for the position 
of bishop. Here the very presence of a Church in Jerusalem seems to have required 
persuasive arguments on Eusebius' part. The notional existence of scripture with an overly 
Jewish flavour seems to have been bitterly unpalatable in certain quarters too. Eusebius tells 
us that '... some have found a place in the list (of accepted scripture) jbr the 'Gospel of the Hebrews', 
a book which has a special appeal for those Hebrews who have accepted Christ '. 768 Eusebius went on 
to say that this particular gospel was familiar within ecclesiastical circles, but by no means 
used by all, yet not considered heretical. 

Some biblical passages assumed a whole new meaning when viewed from a 
Manichaean or Magian Christian position. To them, aspects of Christ's teachings could only 
appear riddled with Magian tradition, expounding the advent of the 'Deliverer'. 

'Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, I am the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life. The Pharisees therefore said unto 
him, Thou bearest record of thyself; thy record is not true. Jesus answered and said unto them. 
Though I bear record of myself, yet my record is true: for I know whence I came and whither 
I go; but ye cannot tell whence I come and whither I go. Ye judge after the flesh; I judge no 
man. And yet if I judge, my judgement is true: for I am not alone, but I and the father that 
sent me. It is also written in your law ; that the testimony of two men is true. I am one that 
bear witness of myself, and the Father that sent me beareth witness of me.' To this the 
rabbis replied 'Where is thy father'? Jesus said 'Ye neither know me, nor my Father '. 769 

Two points emerge in this passage. Firstly Jesus speaks of rabbinical law as 'your law', just 
as he spoke of synagogues as 'your synagogues'. Christ then divulges that the Jewish priests 
didn't know the identity of the Father in heaven. If they did, they would have realized who 
Jesus was. So far Jesus doesn't sound very rabbinical, especially in his fierce anger toward 
the temple authorities. In Magian rhetorical speech serpents are mightily associated with 
apostasy, for it is into snakes that apostates transformed after death, upon their arrival in the 
abyss. Christ's condemnation of the Rabbis 'Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell', might therefore be interpreted as 'You apostates, you nest of apostates, 
how can you escape the damnation of hell'. 

After listeners at the Temple refused to embrace Christ's message, Jesus said to these Jews, 
who claimed to be descendants of Abraham: 


'Ye are of your father the devil and the lusts of your father ye will do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning and abode not in the truth , because there is no truth in him. When he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it. 

He that is of God heareth God's words: ye therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God . 

And because I tell you the truth ye believe me not ... He that is of God heareth God's words: 
ye therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God '. 770 

Jesus retorted that the Jews belonged only to this world. They replied with the comment 
'Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?' 

Jesus' often agricultural parables (eg; (NT) Matthew 13) were clearly intended to reach a 
certain target audience, 'children of God' who were in all likelihood folk familiar with 
eastern dualistic traditions. Those who were not his children would understand nothing of 
the parable of the weeds and the sower, or the sheep and the goats. In fact Christ refused to 
elaborate upon the full meaning of the parables, for the benefit of his disciples until the many 
confused listeners had disbanded. 771 It could be argued that he was only preaching to certain 
segments of the Jewish community (perhaps Essenes), the remainder finding his teachings 
too esoteric and unintelligible. The sort of phraseology found in Jesus' sermon seems to 
reflect Magian ideas about khrafstras, or to put it more simply, the children of the devil. 
Magian scripture alerts us that not every being or creature in this world was born of God. 
The earth was simply a stage where light and dark forces intermingled, much like a great 
chess board. The Avestan Persian word khrafstras (ie; whatsoever beings and creatures were 
sired by Ahriman in the Abyss) represented an entirely different range of created species ... 
the demon-bom who stood in direct opposition to everything good. Their role, their very 
reason for being, was to bring vexation to the world of agriculture, mankind and the animal 
kingdom in general. For this reason the Magi were said to 'kill everything with their own hands, 
except a dog or a man, and they think they do a meritorious thing when they kill ants, serpents, and 
other reptiles and birds'. 772 In practice only certain breeds of fowl were killed. Gnats, flies, 
cockroaches, spiders, mice, moths, snakes, scorpions, toads, lizards, centipedes, worms and 
the like were all fair game, to be crushed under foot with glee. 

Debates between Magi and Rabbis took place infrequently. A hitherto unknown Magus 
seals his theological dispute with a Jew by discussing the existence of khrafstras , enquiring 
whether or not Jews felt Yaweh was responsible for creating 'vermin and creeping things'. 773 His 
listener answers in the affirmative. Such replies must have left nervously incredulous Magi 
worriedly shaking their heads. Jesus appears to use a khrafstras example from the plant 
kingdom to explain the origin of good and evil, and their respective fates on Judgement Day, 
the final reckoning. 



'The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good seed in his field. But while 
men slept , his enemy came and sowed weeds among the wheat, and went his way. But when 
the blade was sprung up and brought forth fruit, then appeared the weeds also. So the servants 
of the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? 

From whence then hath it weeds? He said unto them, an enemy hath done this. The servants 
said unto him. Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up? But he said, Nay; lest ye gather 
up the weeds, ye root up also the wheat with them. Let them both grow together until the 
harvest (ie; permit them to mingle in the material world), and in the time of harvest 
I will say to the reapers, gather ye together first the weeds (the devil's children), and bind 
them in bundles to bum them: but gather the wheat into my bam™ 

He went on to explain that 'the field is the world; the good seed are the children of the 
kingdom ; but the weeds are the children of the wicked one. The enemy that sowed them (the 
weeds) is the devil; the harvest is the end of the world and the reapers are the angels. As 
therefore the weeds are gathered and burned in the fire; so shall it be in the end of this 
world '. 775 

The text has an unmistakably dualistic feel; the existence of a creator-devil, the enemy of 
god the creator, is clearly attested . 776 Note that the devil doesn't tempt wheat into becoming 
a weed. Wheat is wheat and weed is weed. The devil sows the weeds directly, a very 
different crop to wheat, baleful growths hated by God. 

And I think this is fairly bom out in Revelations XXII, where listners are unable to change 
their nature, but to stay just as they are; 'He that is unjust, let him be unjust still : and he which is 
filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still, and he that is holy, let him 
be holy still'. In the end everything would be sorted out, not on any earthly day, but on 
Judgement Day. God's children and the khrafstras were like alien life forms staring at each 
other over a chasmic void. 

You may recall that Iran's ritual intercessors included fire priests (Arthravan) and 
sacrificers (Magi). It was the role of magus sacrificers to execute all ritual, and indeed penal 
killings. The more of the devil's creatures a Magian killed, the more greatly heaven blessed 
them. Rich boons rained down by God's light in answer to their zeal. With each fly 
squashed, with every serpent crushed, with every criminal executed, the universal reign of 
the devil's miscreants grew less and less. light increased in the world. Likewise, in the plant 
kingdom, agriculture improved the verdant, abundant growth of crops and medicinal 
plantstuffs, at the expense of weeds and poisonous growths, each ruthlessly weeded out of 
the ground with a similar level of vengeance. Some schools of Magi (we know not how 
many, but probably in the minority), felt that all khrafstras, even those in human guise should 
be exterminated as a favour to the creator. Human khrafstras fell into the category of 


incarnate-devils: homosexuals, negroes, whores, atheists, criminals, evil witches and demon 
worshipers, including Manichees and (by virtue of the deity's antics) devotees of Yaweh. 
Having said that we are only talking about fringe elements, for if it were widely accepted 
that this is proper conduct, not a single Jew would have made it back from Babylon alive. As 
it stands the Aryan Persian kings had many dark-skinned subjects, and helped the Jews 
return home to Jerusalem. 

While Christ employs khrafstras-style phraseology, not once does he recommend 
exterminating Jews, prostitutes or criminals, or anybody else for that matter. On the contrary. 
He reached out to them, hoping to spread his wings about them like a mother chicken. Jesus 
earlier reiterated that he had not come into the world to destroy it, but to give everybody a 
chance to live again after they had died. Vengeful repercussions of this kind would only 
come to the fore at his second coming, at his spiritual praesidium in the afterlife. Then the 
casting away, and the burning, would truly begin. The power of his mercy will be great for 
those who showed mercy in this lifetime. Even prostitutes and criminals could be plucked 
from the certainty of hell if their faith in him were great enough, for example Mary 
Magdalene or the criminal crucified beside him. Sin or compliance with the divine will were 
merely symptoms of whether or not God had his mark on you, of whether the father had 
given one to Jesus prior to their birth. 

Christ himself may have believed in the existence of incarnate demons, a teaching well 
known to the Magi. Consider (NT) John 7:70, in which Jesus exclaims the following about 
Judas 'Have I not chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil'! 

Upon the resurrection of Lazarus Christ announced, 'Jesus said unto her, I am the 
resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die'. 777 Here, and from other portions of scripture, Christ 
portrays himself as the pre-ordained resurrector, the enemy of death sent down from heaven 
to save the world from the grip of his tyrannical, chthonic nemesis. 

He expounded the portentous signs of his second coming: 

'And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth 
distress of nations, with perplexity; the sea and the waves roaring; Mens hearts failing them 
for fear, and for looking after those things which are coming on the earth: for the powers of 
heaven shall be shaken. And then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power 
and great glory'. 778 

In all, this passage apparently encapsulates features of Magian eschatological lore. As 
stated previously, John's Revelations seems to have prevented the Persian version of 
Christianity achieving even greater heights of popularity and Church endorsement. Be that 
as it may, certain clergy throughout various periods felt that this prophecy did not properly 



belong in the canon. We know this through the writings of Eusebius, himself a former 
believer in the Arian Christian code. Remembering that the New and Old Testament were 
simply compilations of separate books of Jewish and Christian texts, Christians in different 
regions didn't always agree on the full number of texts to be included in the canon. In the 
History of the Church 111:25 the bishop recorded what were then the essential components of 
the New Testament, according to 4th Century practice: 

To these (the four gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 1 John, 1 Peter) may he added, if it is 
thought proper ; the Revelation of John 779 ... Clearly an unspecified number of churchmen felt 
uneasy about including the final revelation, which they held to be 'spurious' . 

For many a reformist preacher the Book of Revelation was a very handy thing to have 
around. Together with Christian holy feasts like 'the circumcision' (which emphasized the 
Jewishness of 'the Redeemer'), it served a particular purpose, holding back the ancient rising 
tide of royal involvement within the greater Church. Under their formula Christ would 
oppose the kings in that final battle of the apocalypse. For the Old Believers though. 
Revelations might not have inherited a respectable place within accepted scripture. The 
power of kings therefore remained fully intact, as also the libation rites that gave rise to the 
Arthurian grail legend, so immensely popular around Europe. Elsewhere in the New 
Testament, the reign of kings is amply defended. (NT) 1 Peter 2:13-17 reiterates Jesus' earlier 
teachings about obedience to the authorities, stating; 

'Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake; whether it be to the king, 
as supreme; or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of 
evildoers (ie; magistrates, soldiers and officers of the king), and for the praise of them 
that do well For so is the will of God, that with well doing ye may put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men: As free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the 
servants of God. honour all men. Love the brotherhood, Tear God. Honour the king'. 

Miraculous powers, a man-God, a beard, long hair, a sacrificed king, lover of the poor, 
enemy of demons; some might ask the obvious question Was Christ a magus, as the Rabbis 
alleged?' Well the Magi might not have thought so, he simply didn't have the bloodline. 
Having said that the last great redeemer Sraosha was to be without bloodline, bom of a 
virgin. 

Magus-blood was patrilineal. In other words it came from the father's side, but it might 
also come from the mother if, and only if, her husband had the blood. Jewish blood was 
matrilineal; you inherited your Jewish blood from your mother. Such was also the case in 
Chaldeanism. 

The issue of Christ's genealogy became of utmost importance, in determining exactly 
who he was, and who he claimed to be. Eusebius wrote on the genealogy of Jesus, so as to 


clarify any misconceptions that were present in his day, as to the source of the Saviour's 
blood . 780 Much later, in medieval Kievan Rus', the same topic also emerged in the Epistle of 
Klim Smolyatich, a Russian preacher . 781 We might think that there was some need to defend 
Christ's Jewish genealogy in olden Rus', and this is exactly the sort of Christian preaching 
that one should expect from the apostolic reformists in a Magian-Christian environment. 

With respect to Christ's bloodline, and especially in the case of the Kings of Judah, it is 
traceable to Abraham (bom near Ur), patriarchally speaking, yet in a matrilineal sense it 
takes us back to Solomon, son of King David by Bathsheba (the former wife of the slain 
Hittite Urias). Bathsheba's genealogy is not spelled out besides her being the daughter of 
Eliam. If it should happen that Bathsheba's ancestry was Aryan Hittite, as in the case of her 
late husband Urias, then it was at this point that the Jewish kingship came to share the blood 
inheritance of the Aryan kings. Such a possibility might help explain why Jesus supposedly 
had blue eyes, an unusual genetic trait for Semitic Jewry. 

On the subject of marriage Christ says very little, apart from a brief discourse to some 
Rabbis about the irrelevance of marriage in the afterlife. So it becomes difficult to assess what 
Jesus felt about next-of-kin marriage. Only Paul speaks about the topic (within one's own 
nuclear family), and in the most vehemently condemnatory manner. All things considered 
this points us in the direction of Chaldeanism, but a form of Chaldeanism heavily steeped 
in the teachings of the white Magi. 

The Jewish kingships of Israel and Judah experienced mixed fortunes with respect to the 
general populace, and the prophets and priests in particular, with whom they were 
frequently at loggerheads. They initially arose during the era of the Judges, when the seer 
Samuel installed Saul as the first king of the Israelites. 

Current theories suggest that the Jews were descended from nomadic desert people 
known as the Habiru, some of whom entered the service of the Egyptian pharaohs, but later 
returned to their homeland. One line of thought is that they were originally Caananites, 
Mesopotamian settlers. This might account for their very early observance of Caananite 
traditions. As a conglomeration of tribal entities they colonized, or indeed resettled in the 
region of modem Israel, during the two centuries prior to the first millennium BC. 
Independent confirmation of their existence comes by way of Egyptian monumental 
masonry, which made them of Caananite stock. At long last they had settled down, 
establishing some six different ritual shrines, often sporting homed altar pedestals. 
Throughout much of the pagan world practically identical pedestals were associated with 
fire-worship, with sacred woods and incenses burned in legless metal bowls mounted upon 
the altar 'horns'. A similar kind of altar may have been used by the father of John the Baptist, 
who had been inducted into the priestly order of Abia. 


'According to the custom of the priest's office, his lot was to bum incense when he went into 
the temple of the Lord. And the whole multitude of the people were praying without at the 
time of incense. And there appeared unto him an angel of the Lord standing on the right side 
of the altar of incense ... the angel said unto him fear not, Zacharias: for thy prayer is heard 
and thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John. 782 

From time to time a prophet emerged among one tribe or other. Samuel was both 
prophet and Judge, an especially great Seer of precognitive visions from the supreme God, 
among the Jewish peoples. His mother Hannah had given him to the Sons of Eli, who 
served as priests. As in the case of the Magi, he wore a sacred white robe, and apron. 

Like the Magi, the Jewish kings, such as David and Solomon, from whom Jesus was 
descended, were reputed to be priest-kings, and skilled magicians, at least according to 
traditions extant in the Islamic world during the Middle Ages. Psalms and the Book of Kings 
were mightily connected with the wise men of the Jewish monarchy, David especially. 
Consequently they became preferred Old Testament reading in medieval western Europe. Al- 
Nadim recounts that 'Solomon son of David, for both of whom may there be peace, was the first 
person to enslave the jinn and the devils and to use them as menials' ... 'a Persian Jew named Al- 
Hurmamn ibn al-Kurdul used to write for Solomon the son of David'. 'The first person, according to 
the doctrines of the Persians, who made slaves of them (the genii and devils) was (the Iranian king 
) Jamshid ibn Tahmurath (aka Hushang)'. 783 

It went on to say 'Solomon, son of David ... sat in audience and summoned the chief of the jinn 
and the devils, whose name was Puqtus (or Quftus)'. 'Puqtus taught him to know the name of each 
demon, one by one, and also its influence over the sons of Adam'. 783 These Solomon then bound to 
his service. The Fihrist goes on to list some 71 demonic servitors by name, amongst whom 
was Satan, a demon very low on the pile. This should not be confused with devil-worship 
however. 

Whether the Muslim testimony reflects an historical reality is another matter, especially 
since David spent most of his early years shepherding his father's flock. If he did acquire 
these arts, it would have been through Chaldean mentors attached to the royal court. You 
see A1 Nadim is describing a system of belief closely resembling ancient Mesopotamian 
Chaldeanism, inevitably found in the region of ancient Israel. Through their faith and 
goodness in everyday affairs the kings and magistrates became close to the Most High God, 
and being in his favour, had the power to command demons. Practically speaking one could 
order demons to leave a host, freeing a person of possession, curing one of plague, blindness, 
or any other malady brought on by demons. Being of David and Solomon's blood, Christ 
may have had similar powers. Again this should not be confused with devil-worship. With 
the exception of bloody sacrifices and blood-letting, Chaldean rites were made manifest in 


the following spectrum of familiar 'medieval' ritualism; 

' there are also sacred rites and My observations , which are made for the reverencing of the 
gods , and religion , viz. devout gestures, genuflexions , uncoverings of the head , washings , 
sprinklings of holy water, perfumes, exterior expiations, humble processions, and exterior 
ornaments for divine praises, as musical harmony, burning of wax candles and lights, ringing 
of bells, the adorning of temples, altars and images, in all which there is required a supreme 
and special reverence and comeliness; wherefore they are used for these things, the most 
excellent, most beautiful and precious things , as gold, silver, precious stones, and such like: 
which reverences and exterior rites are as it were lessons and mutations to spiritual sacred 
things, for obtaining the bounty of the gods' T 84 

This might lead one to speculate that Christ's ritual order, that of Lord Melchizidek, 
possessed a quasi-Chaldean nature, but had a highly significant substrata, or foundation of 
Magianism. Orthodox Zoroastrian texts speak of such wizards though pejoratively. It might 
also explain why Jesus refrains from using the Hebrew word Yaweh, instead choosing the 
Abba. While the Chaldean art required the spilling of blood to bring about miraculous 
events , 785 the priests of the New Testament no longer performed blood sacrifices, since Christ 
himself was the last sacrifice, the perfect unblemished lamb. A mighty king's blood had 
gushed out, a king who had offered himself freely into the arms of death, so as to rise high 
in the heavens. As it said in (NT) 1 Peter 1, 'Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with 
the corruptible things, as silver and gold ... but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot'. 

This notion of a last great sacrifice may have had some appeal to eastern Chaldees, with 
the result that even more conversions could be achieved, beyond those of the Magians, Jews 
and pagan gnostics. 

However, under the new order Chaldean converts were no longer permitted to ritually 
interact with demons, whether through personal purity and godliness, or via the more 
ancient condemned system of demonolatry. Clergymen now encountered a problem all too 
familiar to the white Magi, the unwanted and worrying presence of devilish warlocks. 

As Jesus hung there on the cross, preparing to stare into the face of death, he must have 
felt very alone. The Rabbis, the Elders, the Roman soldiers, Mary, John and his few followers 
in attendance were beginning to slip from view as he lapsed in and out of consciousness. 
Now there was only him, God and death. And it is at such a private moment, in the lives of 
all men, that we are one on one with the supreme being; everything that we are, everything 
that we were. It may come as some surprise then that Jesus cried out to his father not in 
Hebrew (the religious language of the Jews), nor in Pahlavi (the tongue of the Orthodox 
Zoroastrians), but in Aramaic, a common tongue known throughout Mesopotamia, 



Chaldea and Persia. Such then is the significance of the untranslated Chaldean biblical 
sentence in 27*46, some of the lastmortal words of Jesus Eli. Eli. lamasabachthani. 'My 

Lord!, My Lord! Why hast thou left me. At that, life passed from Christ's earthly body into the 
hereafter. Grim omens and miracles followed; 

'the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple was rent in its midst'. 786 

'And the earth did quake and the rocks rent. And the graves were 

opened; and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of the graves after his 

resurrection, and went into the Holy City, and appeared unto many'. 787 

Perhaps the greatest virtue of the Gospel story is that its many eclectic features allowed it 
to overwhelm an area of the world amply immersed in spirituality and religion. This 
syncretic creed had all the makings of a super-religion, if only teachers from these rival faiths 
would back away, and desist from eulogising the peculiarities of their respective teachings 
to new converts, because in such a forum one risked alienating varied members of the 
Church. For the Christian apostles the coming of pseudoapostolos (false teachers/ false 
apostles) must have seemed inevitable and impending, as in fact it was. From this came a 
sort of siege mentality, which has accompanied the Church until this very day. Being an 
institution it was always vulnerable to the politicking of powerful competing forces, namely 
the Jews, Chaldeans and Magi. At various periods each of these parties took their chance to 
grab the papal throne and control of the Church. 

But the story doesn't end there, becoming stranger still. Earlier in this book I described 
the Magi's uncompromisingly harsh attitude towards the God of Israel. 

Now in the Book of Ezra we learn of the Jewish emancipation from Babylonian captivity, 
at the command of Cyrus, King of the Persians. Every nation held in Babylonian bondage 
was repatriated to their former homelands. As with most of the pagan kings, Cyrus was 
eager to patronize the tribal and national gods of other people, so as not to offend any 
celestial powers that could bring trouble to their dominion. Persian kings had an awesome 
reverence for prophecies, especially of a holy nature, deeming them to have originated in 
heaven. For this reason they surrounded themselves with wizards (ie; wise men) of varied 
schools and ethnicity, including Magi, Chaldeans and Jews. Perhaps due to the miracles, 
precognitive visions and dream interpretations of Jewish prophets like Daniel, the 
Achaemenid dynasty seems to have taken a particular interest in the Hebrew God. And so 
the king financed the reconstruction of Solomon's demolished temple from the Persian 
exchequer. This should not be misinterpreted as an act of conversion to Judaism, simply 
ecumenism in its finest form, by one of the greatest Aryan kings. After all he had given a 
small fortune in reward money to the Egyptian who found a replacement for their deceased 
Apis bull. 


With Sheshbazzar (a prince of Judah) at their head, the Jews made it home to Jerusalem, 
not only materially and financially prepared to rebuild the temple anew, but equipped with 
eastern philosophies, learned during their exile abroad. Whereas previously their souls were 
destined for Gehenna, the pit of the underworld (a more Babylonian expectation for post- 
mortem existence), now Jewish theologians had acquired firm ideas about the notion of a 
future resurrection, partly through their prophets (eg; Ezekiel), partly due to an 
accumulation of oriental ideology 

Some of the greatest philosophical mysteries were answered by the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls by Bedouin tribesmen in 1947. Evidently a rival Jewish priesthood called Essenes 
existed outside the walls of Jerusalem. They were party to a dualistic cosmology somewhat 
similar to early Zoroastrianism. Their traditions were somehow related to those of 
Melchizidek (briefly mentioned in their scrolls), but more especially to the sons of Zadok, a 
Jewish priestly line no longer serving in the temple. A candidate for entry into the Essene 
sect; 

'swears to them terrifying oaths , that he will reverence the Defy that he will observe justice 
toward other human beings ... that he will always hate the wicked and struggle with the 
upright, that he will always keep faith with all others, especially with authorities, since no ruler 
comes to rule apart from the will of God'™ 

Dressed in clean white linen they ate a common meal, after having said grace, giving 
'homage to God as the sustainer of life'.™ 

'From the God of knowledge comes all that is and will be... He put in (humanity) two 
spirits that they should walk according to them until the time of His visitation: they are the 
spirits of truth and of iniquity (also referred to as the 'angel of darkness')' 789 

The dualistic Manual of Discipline proceeds to describe the behaviour attributed to either 
of these spirits, behaviour symptomatic of one's proclivity to one of the spiritual powers. 

for God has set these two spirits with equal influence until the end-time and has put eternal 
hatred between their division. The deeds of iniquity are an abomination to truth, and an 
abomination of iniquity are all the paths of truth ... At the time of His (God's) visitation 
He will destroy the spirit of iniquity forever ... Then God will purge by his truth all the deeds 
of human beings, refining for himself some of mankind in order to remove every evil spirit 
from the midst of their flesh'. 790 

As for the species of Jewish dualism espoused by the Essenes, it seems to have resembled 
early Magianism in certain respects. Their monotheistic godhead appears as follows; 


Yaweh (The Most High) 


The Spirit of Truth 


The Spirit of Iniquity 


This can be compared with 
Ahura Mazda (Supreme God) 


Spenta Mainyu 
Also called the Holy Spirit, 
begetter of Asha ('the Truth') 


Angra Mainyu 

Also called The Spirit of Wickedness, 
begetter of Druj ('lies') 


The Magian model had two variants; where the spirit of wickedness was the direct 
creation of the High God (a sort of Zurvanite philosophical bent), and one where it was a 
sentient unspiritual evil altogether unrelated to the Supreme God. 

In the scroll of Melchizidek 10:7, found in cave 11, Melchizidek is said to have 'atoned ...for 
all the sons of( light and) the (men of the 1 )ot ofMel(chlzidek)', taking 'his stand in the assembly of 
El (God), in the midst of the gods'. 791 As I have already explained monotheism takes different 
forms. Where angels and holy beings (some of whom have taken on human form, such as 
prophets and judges) are emanations of the divine being, they share in part (if not fully) that 
divinity, but are not separate deities. Angels and genii, are spiritual aspects of the divine 
being, yet not gods, although they might have powers equivalent to that of a 'heathen' God, 
with respect to altering courses of events, or communicating between the celestial and 
terrestrial worlds. Heaven was therefore a very busy place, bustling with countless angels 
and divine beings, none of whom subtracted from the oneness of the 'One God', or of the 
Supreme God (as in a God above all other Gods). At first glance Melchizidek seems to have 
been incorporated into a scripturally-based Jewish monotheistic, polytheistic pantheon, 
which included angels, judges, kings (eg; Melchizidek, David) and princes. Under 
Christianity Jesus Christ joined their esteemed numbers, seated at the right hand of the deity, 
and serves as the heavenly high priest (See the Book of Hebrews). 

In the Melchizidek text 'gods' is denoted by the term Elohiym (Hebrew: 'gods', 
'magistrates', 'the very great', and 'angels') being the plural of Eloahh (Hebrew: 'God', 'the 
Deity'). 792 This same philosophy appears to have been reflected in the Greek teachings, in 
words such as Arche and Archon, which are laterally related to Theos. 

apxq (arche 'magistrate', 'power', 'principality', 'rule') 792 

apxriyoC (archegos 'author', 'captain', 'prince') 792 

apyo (archo 'to reign or rule over') 792 

apx<DV (archon 'chief:, 'magistrate', 'ruler', 'prince') 792 


(theos 'God', 'the Supreme God', 'magistrate'). 792 


0SO(^ 

This startling information has a direct relevance to Jesus Christ, the historical person. Jews 
confronted Jesus with that great burning issue, what they saw as Christ's foremost 
blasphemy and crime against Yaweh, 'thou, being a man, makest thyself God' (NT) John X: 33-36. 

'Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are Gods ? If he called them 
gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the scripture cannot be broken; Say ye of him, 
whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I said, 

I am the Son of God?' 


'Ye are Gods' is a direct allusion to (OT) Psalm LXXXII 'I have said, Ye (the judges) are gods; 
and all of you are children of the Most High. But ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes'. 
The psalm ends with David's petition 'Come O God, and rule the world; all the nations are yours'. 

Jesus draws on Davidic Jewish scripture to explain his divinity. In so doing he is 
identifying himself not only as one of the divinely angelic judges dispatched from heaven to 
bring a true form of law over the earth, but God himself, the ultimate judge. In (NT) John 
VIII: 23 Jesus further explains his heavenly origin and destination to a Jewish audience. 

'Whither I go ye cannot come ... And he said unto them, Ye are from beneath; I am from above: ye 
are of this world, I am not of this world'. 

As for the royal house of David, there was definitely more to it than met the eye, if the 
highly-regarded King Hezekiah's seal is anything to go by. As in Egypt, Persia and Assyria 
the royal seal of Hezekiah, the 13th linear ancestor of Jesus Christ, took the form of a winged 
sun disk. He also used a second variant, a typically Egyptian winged scarab. 793 It should be 
noted that these seals were employed during his period of independent rule, on supplies to 
help withstand Sennacherib's Assyrian invasion of 701 BC. This suggests an ideological, 
political, or even familial connection between the royal house of Judah, and those of Egypt, 
Persia and Assyria. In the ancient world these images signified a dynastic symbolic portrait, 
and were also representative of a given king or ruler's fravashi or soul bird. The precise form 
of Hezekiah's seal seems closer to Assyrian variants of the image. 




Fig 15.1 Seal of Hezekiah, Judah 8th C. BC 
Rg 15.2 Darius' seal, 512 BC 
Rg 15.3 Egyptian 

Rg 15.4 Aramaic King Kapara, 9th C. BC 
Rg 15.5 Cyrus' palace, Persepolis, Iran 550 BC 
Rg 15.6 Cyrus' palace, Persepolis, Iran 550 BC 
Rg 15.7 Xerxes 

Rg 15.8 Menkhepere Thutmoses IE 
Rg 15.9 Assyrian 

Rg 15.10 From the royal palace of Darius, Susa Iran 
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Accommodating information found in the scroll of Melchizidek, one sees the Essene 
vision of heaven, a markedly different proposition to the unencumbered monolithic 
monotheism of the Sadducees. It can be seen in the following terms; 

Yaweh (The Most High) 

The Spirit of Truth 

Gods (divine beings such as magistrates, Essenes, Melchizidek), Angels 

The Spirit of Iniquity 
Murderers, fallen angels and devils 

The Zoroastrian model is very similar indeed. 

Ahura Mazda (The Supreme God) 

Spenta Mainyu (The Holy Spirh) 

The Holy Immortals (kings, princes, magi, saints), yamta genii and angels 

Angra Mainyu (The Spirh of Wickedness) 

Criminals, whores, killers, warlocks and witches of the dark power and devils 

The opening words of the King James Bible, bear witness to the primeval connection 
between Christianity and the great Sun-kings, even into the Early Modem era, and became 
emblematic of a rift between kings and Vatican reformists. It may also have occassioned the 
death of Tundale, its author, by fire. 

Great and manifold were the blessings , most dread Sovereign , which Almighty God, the Father 
of all mercies, bestowed upon us the people of England, when first he sent Your Majesty's 
Royal Person to rule and reign over us. For whereas it was the expectation of many, who 
wished not well unto our Sion, that upon the setting of that bright Occidental Star (ie; the 
death of). Queen Elizabeth of most happy memory, some thick and palpable clouds of 
darkness would so have overshadowed this Land, that men should have been in doubt which 
way they were to walk; and that it should hardly be known who was to direct the unsettled 
State; the appearance of Your Majesty, as of the Sun in his strength, instantly dispelled those 
supposed and surmised mists, and gave unto all that were well affected exceeding case of 
comfort; especially when we beheld the Government established in Your Highness, and Your 
hopeful Seed, by an undoubted Title, and this also accompanied with peace and tranquility. 

I once had it said to me that the Catholic and Orthodox priesthoods are 'all magicians 
and witches', or 'the closest thing to pagan priests that you'll ever see'. From the information 
presented in this book, you probably realize that such perceptions are not supported by the 



evidence, though it outwardly appears to be so. Christianity is, after all, a 2,000-year old 
religion. One point really needs to be stressed: the present Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
Church priesthoods were not in any way officially allied or affiliated with the Magi. Nor 
have they ever formally recognized a connection between the two religions. Sure there was 
a honeymoon period. During the Middle Ages a certain unknown number of clergy were 
Magian-Christian, Chaldeans or Manichees, but, by the time of the Inquisitions, these were 
the very 'heretics' the medieval reformist papacy sought to totally eliminate by complete 
allegiance to the magisterium, life imprisonment, or death at the stake. Especially since the 
reforms of Vatican II it would be true to say that Catholic priests are the closest things to 
Rabbis you'll ever see, without actually being Rabbis. like Islam, which also contains folk- 
customs that are remaining vestiges of this elder pagan faith (eg; the epithet Allah comes 
from the Chaldean term 'elah 'the Deity', 'the Most High'), the Church actively worked 
against the white priests, magicians, their next-of-kin marriage, and in the end exterminated 
paganism and this other demi-pagan intermediate form of Christianity from the face of the 
earth. In all of Magian history, rarely had the Magi met a more formidable adversaries than 
the Christian and Muslim hierarchies, who reduced them to little more than a nifty word for 
a magician, its true meaning lost. 

In conclusion, the centuries following the death of Jesus Christ generated an unbelievable 
level of controversy and religious upheaval. On one hand we have converted religious 
figures like the Rabbi Joseph of Arimathea (who resettled in Roman Britain), a staunch 
follower of Jesus, and the Three Wise Magi, who promoted the infant Christian Church 
throughout the Orient. On the other hand we see Jewish and Persian authorities 
undertaking their own waves of repression against Christian dissidents. During the late 
Middle Ages times had changed, permitting Catholics and Orthodox believers to go on the 
rampage in their turn. 

Even in our own time, death seems to have had the ultimate victory. The true significance 
of Jesus Christ, it would seem, finds its greatest fulfilment only on Judgement day, when he 
presides over a mass-resurrection, turning up to claim his own. At that event he is a sword 
to the unrighteous, the flock-splitter who leaves the remainder to their father, the demon of 
the left-hand path. And so the devout hoped; 

'To stand before the blessed and holy Trinity and clearly see its ineffable glory and by its un- 
changeable and overpowering light -the rays of the three Suns- be made resplendent and shine, 
and to receive the glow and the rays that emanate from there and to rejoice in them, trusting 
in Christ that if one dies by the law of nature, yet he shall live with Christ in the ages'. m 


And the final destination for the 'saved? A weakening Jesus lets the cat out of the bag as 
he hanged on the Cross. In labored breathing the Saviour musters enough strength to 
succour the condemned criminal, to squeeze out the Aramaic "Today you will be with me 
in Paradise". The precise word found in the New Testament, as used by Jesus, is 7iapa8siao^, 
a Greek word appearing some three times in the Christian bible. 795 It was drawn from the 
ancient Aramaic Persian term pairadaeza, which is a reference to the holy, forested groves, in 
which the Aryan faithful once worshiped the divine being (see the True History of Wizards 
and Witches), and in heavenly gardens too, a sort of Garden of Eden if you like. This seems 
in accordance with what Revelations tells us about the luminous god's heavenly city and its 
gardens, which possess a stream of life-giving water, and the trees of life which dispense 
their fruits twelve times per year. 'And the nations of them which are saved shall walk in the light 
of it; and the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour into it, and the gates of it shall not be 
shut at all by day: for there shall be no night there. And they shall bring the glory and honour of the 
nations into it And there shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie: but they which are written in the Lamb's Book of life. The kings 
would be there too, unaccused by prelates of wild heresy allegations, the mortal suns taking 
their inherited place, resting from the tribulations of providing rightful and adequate 
governance to their earthly subjects. Neither sun nor moon is needed to illuminate the 
celestial city of massive dimensions, only the golden aura, the white, pure light of god (God 
is a shining light) and his holy spirit. The holy city of the Magian righteous is briefly 
described in Farvardin Yast 1:3 'It looks like a palace, that stands built of a heavenly substance, firmly 
established, with ends that lie afar, shining in its body of ruby over three-thirds; it is like a garment inlaid 
with stars , made of heavenly substance'. Such was paradise lost. Looking at things objectively it 
certainly seems that Christ, King of the Davidic line, and his apostles, were attempting to 
reinstall the Jewish kingship, a kingship party to Magian teachings. But the priests of that 
day would have none of it. Not that having their own king was politically disastrous during 
Roman rule. It's just that they preferred the false king Herod and a bandit to their 
resplendant Sun Christ. And so they crucified their brown-haired, blue-eyed king, leaving 
a suicidal Pontius Pilate to absolve himself by presenting a case to Emperor Tiberius, to have 
Jesus declared a god before the Roman Senate. 


Politics, racial supremacy and religious fanaticism have all taken such a heavy toll on 
humanity; who is free from blame? Pagans conducted their human sacrifices (whether as a 
beatification or penal killing). Jews suffered the destruction of Jerusalem which saw one of 
the worst single massacres to have ever occurred in the history of warfare, with the legions 
of Titus slaughtering most of the population; supposedly around 1,100,000 people according 
to Josephus (this is probably not a reliable figure, given the size of the original city). Though 
if you could sum up their collective suffering over every preceding century, you could not 
even come close to understanding the grief caused by the annihilation of an estimated 
6,000,000 Jewish men, women and children by the swastikered Nazis during WW2, Nazis 
who, to a certain degree, misread what Aryan religion was really about. And during the first 
centuries after the birth of Islam, Muslim armies had by far become the most accomplished 
religious threshing machine ever to walk the planet, devastating cultures in Africa, Asia 
Minor and India. 

Early Christians were martyred on a large scale by Romans, vindictive Rabbis and others. 
A millennium later many pseudo-Muslims were executed in early medieval Cordoba, that 
is secret Christians who pretended to observe the Islamic devotions of their overlords, but 
later decided to come out of the closet. They fully expected to greet the executioner's sword 
for apostacising from Islam, but a good many made the leap toward martyrdom as a matter 
of principle. 187 But in time the Church, secular authorities and over-zealous medieval 
Christian peasantry had a fair amount of blood on their hands, all centerd in this regrettable 
phase of Church history. For the past failings of these ancient members of the Church, a mitred 
Pope John Paul II sought atonement before God in March 2000, during mass at St Peter's 
Basilica, and again in 2004. Some say these gestures are insufficient, yet by the same token 
the events are up to a thousand years old, and it is difficult to embrace the notion of corporate 
blame for those happenings. Likewise modem Germans cannot be held responsible for the 
holocaust. Most weren't even bom. 

In talking of the killings of witches, Jews and heretics it is vital that we also keep them in 
perspective though, for at that time they were only the tip of the iceberg when it came to the 
summary execution of criminals; rebels, conspirators, thieves, counterfeiters, rapists could all 
be hung on the spot if caught in the act, or, as we know from western accounts, taken for 
sentencing at the private gallows of some landed baron. We should spare a thought for the 
pagans, and what happened to them. For it stands as a plain warning to us as to what can 
happen when society turns against segments of its own community, who have fallen from 


favour, punished for even being bom. Despite everything that has happened to the Jewish 
race, it certainly seems they are the second most persecuted of the major religions. The 
unfortunate honour of being the most vilified creed belongs to a certain component of the 
Aryan nations, the Magians, Zoroastrians, and their descendants the Parsees. The sum total 
of devastation directed towards them throughout history has reduced them to a mere 
130,000 survivors and the number of staunch adherents is rapidly diminishing, bordering 
on extinction. The original demographic dimensions of the religion is unquantifiable, but in 
the millions, and reaching a good part of the earth' s surface. Even so it is not fair to claim that 
the demise of Zoroastrianism was entirely attributable to killings. Many abandoned what 
they once held sacred, whether willingly or to enhance their social standing in the new 
world ushered in by the Christians, Jews and Muslims. 

Europe's royal houses were especially vulnerable to the spectre of chaos too. Driven by 
the revolutionary zeal of their formerly-adoring subjects, the social pyramid turned upside 
down. Living in a state of ideological captivity between pro and anti-reformists, besieged by 
their own subjects, Persian and European royals were herded from their thrones like wild 
beasts, sometimes living on the run. By the Renaissance young nobles were spied on, or 
burned alive by the inquisition, even little children. The chilling events flowed on into recent 
times, with the abdication of Kaiser Willhelm and the depraved murders of Emperor Franz 
Ferdinand and Czar Nicholas II, their wives and children by anarchistic agitators and 
Communists. The sickening, punishable and demonic act of regicide. 

The most perplexing phenomenon of all is the widespread abandonment of European 
kingship, which hastened in the decades following the first world war. While it is true that 
imperial aspirations were the primary cause of the Great War, the Second World War proved 
that you did not need royals to bring us over the edge, into the abyss of war. Twentieth 
century royals, the very descendants of historical monarchs found in this book, are of varied 
faiths, whether Catholic, Orthodox, Church of England or Lutheran. They are noticeably in 
the forefront of international charity and aid efforts, visiting victims of calamities. They foster 
environmental programmes designed to save both flora and fauna, which is a pressing issue 
for our planet. In speaking of the Australian situation the caveat "royal" can only be used 
under certain circumstances. We have royal zoos, royal hospitals, royal penitentiaries, a royal 
society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, royal wildlife funds, royal charities, royal 
military and police forces, and royal commissions into legal impropriety, especially where 
politicians are concerned. And who can forget the royal agricultural shows where 
adjudicators get to walk around and judge the most impressive wool, livestock and garden 
produce, awarding prizes for pumpkins big enough to be carted in wheelbarrows. Royalty 
endorses and embodies notions of truth, justice, care for the sick, care for the needy and 
unfortunate, and the discovery of falsehood, especially where it has come to roost in 



government circles. Despite representing something good in society, royalty has been 
increasingly subjected to gutter-press attacks which intrude upon their very busy 
philanthropic lives in a most vile way For at least a century Marxist interpretations have 
prevailed, portraying them as nefarious, exploitative, blood-sucking parasites who bleed the 
public purse. Could it be that these same comments came from atheistic pedagogues whose 
mosfly-Jewish secret police crushed religion and infamously liquidated over 20 million 
Russian citizens as though they were mere insects? 

Even so, the age of kings appears to have been drawing to a close for some time now, the 
beginning of the end coming with the French revolution, and the storming of the Bastille. 
Ecstatic crowds watched on as Sun King Louis XVI and his queen were guillotined, leaving 
their 10-year-old son to die a lonely and miserable death in a light-starved, solitary prison 
cell. Thence came the English civil war of bitter memory, which saw English kingship enter 
a state of virtual captivity, Charles I beheaded, and their ultimate powers of discretion in 
many ways neutered by the parliament. Across Europe it was as though King Arthur's 
subjects conspired to kill him off bodily and ideologically, together with Merlin and the old 
ways. Then we have the American Revolution which saw the colonials oust British rule in 
1776 (for political and economic reasons), plus a host of hispanic uprisings. 

The final years of Czarist rule in Russia saw justifiable paranoia emerge in royal circles, 
reprisals against saboteurs, particularly after the assassination of Alexander II, not to 
mention flourishing anti-semitism. Religion clearly featured in the battle. 796 Jews such as 
Lenin, Marx and Trotsky orchestrated the new upbeat Communist illuminati, mob ilizin g 
the impoverished masses for revolution and mob rule against Europe's ancient Aryan social 
matrix. The death of the Russian royal family was not wholly politically inspired. This is 
proven by a slogan daubed on the wall of the cellar in which Czar Nicholas and his beloved 
seed were shot to death and bayoneted in cold blood by Jewish executioners. It did not read 
"Long live the revolution", or "Proletariats of the world unite". Instead it made reference to 
the murder of Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon, who had offended the god of Israel. 
Throughout these harrowing ordeals there were those who stood ready to defend their 
kings to the death, just as Harald's men once did at the battle of Hastings, where each, to the 
last, fell. Loyalist warriors of the Czarist White Guard fell very much into this category, 
fighting a rear-guard action against the Bolsheviks from Europe to Vladivostok. Yet there has 
been no shortage of those racing to bear arms against the royal houses. The ultimate cause 
of the demise of royal power was, I believe, an upswing of secularising and judaizing within 
Christian society, coinciding with the medieval Church reform process and the great 
protestant reformation. With it came the millennia-long contempt of monarchy so central to 
Judaism and rejection of 'divine right'. The rabbinical Talmudic books of Zohar are quite 
clear on the matter. They call for the destruction of the gentile princes, and a rejoicing in this. 


so that Israel can be freed of their influence. Be that as it may such subliminal ideologies were 
kept in check by frequent New Testament references to kings as agents of the divine being, 
tasked with bringing law, order and peace to the world. Evidently royalty had a place in the 
old order, and the new. 

At functions in Australia, until comparatively recent times, it was not uncommon to see 
the average party-goer charge their glasses and drink to the health, reign and long life of the 
Queen. Now you are hard pressed to see this, other than among the most devoted royalists. 
Republican moves are afoot to abandon our monarch as head of state, but were thwarted in 
a national referendum on the matter. Nevertheless forces are again remustering for another 
crack at Her Majesty, both here and back in England, where attempts to remove the House 
of Lords met with failure. 

It goes without saying that human beings will disagree on important matters of faith and 
doctrine until the end of time. And that's perfectly OK. As an Australian, I am privileged to 
live in a free society where Buddhists, Hindus, Muslims, Jews, Christians, Taoists and a 
countless number of sects (yes, even witches!) live side by side, working and living together 
in relative harmony. Irrespective of the religion, well-stoked pyres, nooses, incendiaries, high 
explosives, and high velocity rounds have never been good preachers, for a creed is more 
likely to be lauded for its good order, words, manner and charity. Peace must be a goal that 
we strive towards. 

With so many irreconcilable forces at work this book reads like a horror story, a testament 
to human intolerance at its very worse. Having said that, it is impossible to record the sum 
total of good deeds performed by folk faithful to these creeds. For the ordinary person, they 
assuage the unrelenting vicissitudes of an otherwise unforgiving world. Healing of the sick, 
comfort to the dying, mercy to the guilty/ care to the mad, learning to the young, parenting 
to the orphan, companionship to the incurable. 
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It is fascinating that several medieval hagiographies reveal noble birds of prey, or carrion eating 
ravens shepherding the corpse of a dead or martyred Christian saint, preventing it from being devoured, 
especially by dogs and other birds. The meaning of these tales is crystal dear to my mind; God 
no longer countenanced excamation (a funeral method preferred by the Magians), and that 
any true follower of Christ was to desist from defleshing rites for the dead. 3 

In Chapter X of The Eife of Saint Cuthbert, we find the story of Cuthbert praying to God 
while standing in the ocean, up to his neck in water. According to the recollections of the 
young monk who spied him leave the water, two otters b scampered up the beach to where 
Cuthbert was drying off. There they lay at his feet, and in adoration of his piety dried the 
water from him with their bodies. If this inddent is viewed through Magian eyes, we find 
that the Sea Otters (the extremely holy 'sea-dogs' as the Magi called them) gave adoration to 


him. And yet his immersion in seawater is a little un-Magian in that any true magus would 
have had to undergo a Bareshnum cleansing for doing so. On this basis we might say that 
Cuthbert was portrayed to his readers as a holy saint (in a Magian sort of way), but 
performing acts which Magians are less likely to have done. 

In Chapter II of the same text, Cuthbert is crippled by a tumor on his leg, but saved from 
his affliction through the intervention of an angel mounted on a white horse. The angel 
tended his wound with a healing mixture of milk and milled wheat. Again we find Magian 
parallels in this hagiographical account, but as current wisdom has it, this heavenly 
horseman was one of the riders out of the (OT) Book of Maccabees. 

In Chapter XX, St Cuthbert is depicted as a friend of the eagle, and disdpliner of ravens 
that had been up to a little mischief. Once the ravens had stopped wrecking people's roofs, 
he developed a good relationship with them. 

Some Frankish clergy might have identified themselves with the whit efravashis. Adam 
of Bremen spoke out against the Frankish clergy's use of marten fur to line their cloaks, 
which he regarded as a custom both wicked and unbecoming. Interestingly the disciples of 
the Sun-like Sraosha, the pagan world messiah were supposed to have worn black marten 
fur cloaks on the field of battle during the war against Ahriman; 

'The illustrious Peshyotanu forth he comes with a hundred and fifty men of the disciples who 

wear black marten fur, and they take the throne of their own religion and sovereignty '. c 

If some segments of the medieval clergy chose to wear marten fur for this reason, then 
they would have perceived themselves as the servants of Christ, the Sun of God. Since the 
portion of Magian scripture mentioning this belongs to a very early tradition, it might 
indicate that early Magianism was in some way linked with the forests of the North, rather 
than the scorched deserts of Central Asia. 

But the comparison between Christian and Magian saints has to end there, for the Magi 
went a step further by actually worshiping the fravashis as a manifestation of the divine being 
(as shown in the passage below), and not only them, but each little bit of the creator's 
masterpieces such as the rocks, the trees, the wheat, the grass and all such things. In 
successive generations this was super-simplified by commentators as pagans who indulged 
in 'nature worship', which the Church regarded as serious heresy. 

'We worship thefravashi of the holy Atarepats; We worship thefravashi of the holy Ataredata; We 
worship thefravashi of 

the holy Atarekithra; We worship thefravashi of the holy Atarehvarenah We worship the 

fravashi of the holy 

Vohunemah, the son of Avaraostri, to withstand evil dreams, to withstand evil visions, to withstand 
evil, to withstand the evil 




Pairikas (fairies). 

We worship thefravashi of the holy Mathmvaka, the son of Simaezi, the Aethrapati, the Hamidhpati, 
who was able to smite 

down most of the evil, unfaithful Ashemaoghas (devil-worshipers), that shout (veil?) the hymns, 
and acknowledge no lord 

and no master, the dreadful ones whose fravashis are to be broken '. d 

Misgivings about Christian saints later re-emerged during 'The Reformation', which saw 
many relics and images of the saints destroyed or defaced. From the Protestant perspective 
this meant dispensing with vestiges of idolatry, whereas Catholics (and the Orthodox 
Church which had resolved the issue of holy images during their war of nerves against the 
iconoclasts) regarded these acts as nothing less than unholy desecration, the profaning of 
saints who God held very dear and close to him. At no stage have the Catholic or Orthodox 
Church told their congregations to worship saints, only venerate them. 

To illustrate the various points raised in this chapter, I include numerous individual 
examples where Christianity and paganism appears to have become intertwined in Ireland 
and England. As elsewhere the transition to Christianity did not always entail slaughter and 
widespread chaos, but went fairly smoothly. 

Many Protestants would say that the synthesis of the two faiths was and is wrongful, 
however the intricate inter-connections between paganism and Christianity are far more 
complex than one would expect, so much so that value judgements of this kind may have 
entirely missed the essential clues which reveal the true origins and nature of Christianity. 
For instance, according to St Augustine, Christianity had existed in the ancient world, long 
before Christ came among us. e Is this an official Church reference to pagan expectations of 
a Messiah who turned out to be Jesus Christ, by one of Christianity's most famous 
theologians? 

A similar confession was made by the renowned Welsh Bard Taliesin (of the 500's AD), 
who stated that there was never a time when the Druids did not hold to the teachings of the 
Christian Church. f This is perhaps a profound statement, a frank admission that the Old 
Faith had always loved Jesus ( Sraosha ), long before he had even been bom. He was 'the 
Resurrector' and 'the Deliverer' foretold in ancient prophecy. One hagiography, the Life of 
Colmcille recounted the 6th Century exploits of St Columba, and contains references to Columba 
coming across men in Ireland who claimed to be Christian bishops, when in reality they were Druids . 
The theological climate of the age, evidently permitted Druids to claim with utmost conviction that 
they were Christian bishops, though I hasten to add, bishops that Rome was in no way happy 
with . 8 In some respects this parallels the Saxon/ Germanic conversion experience, and for 
the very same reason ... the existence of Magi cognisant of their ancient messianic 


expectations. 

Nevertheless other slightly more orthodox Christians may have lived there too. The 
evangelization of Ireland went largely undocumented until St Patrick's mission, in the year 
432 AD. What we do know about it was contained in Apologia and Confessio Patricii (which 
Patrick himself wrote), and a plethora of other quasi-legendary tales scribed by later 
generations of Irish monks. But, roughly a year before Patrick's arrival, one Palladius went 
ashore to convert Irish Christians to the Catholic faith. h Some have guessed that these even 
earlier Irish Christians were somehow linked with the See of Alexandria, who as a result of 
the schism at Chalcedon in the mid-5th Century, separated from most of 'Christendom'. h 
Perhaps they came there to escape Roman anti-Christian reprisals. Whatever the case, 
Christians (of whatever shade) lived in Ireland earlier than 431 AD. h 

On the continent numerous Celtic saints were beheaded by the pagans, which to the 
Magian mind would have been a sure sign of their sanctity. Regarding the absolution of 
Magian mortal sinners 'if the high-priest orders the cutting off of his head he is righteous on the spot'. 

i 

St Keyne was described as a little girl whose body glistened like the sun. j And in a story 
reminiscent of the raising of Zoroaster, St Ailbe of Co. Munster was left to die in the 
wilderness during the early 6th Century AD, but was shortly rescued and affectionately 
raised by a wolf, k who he protected and fed in later life. 

St Silyn' s (an Irish saint) claim to fame was that he protected a stag from certain slaughter 
at the hands of huntsmen. 1 Is this an allusion to the holiness of the stag, stags such as those 
found in Mesopotamia, or on the wall of a Slavic temple, the totemic icon of the Iranian Saka 
tribe, or those kept in the royal forests? 

St Decumen was a Welsh saint whose only sustenance was the milk of a cow. He was 
decapitated by a brigand who then made off with his beloved dairy cow. Decumen stood 
up and carried his head to a well-spring, where his blood sanctified the water. m Does 
Decumen's love of life-giving milk betray him as a white Magian saint? 

And then there is the Milking Song. It implores the Virgin Mary (who it terms Jesus' milk- 
maiden) to bless the udders of a heifer. It then describes this heifer as black, and bound by a 
silken yoke. The singer likens the sorrow of this heifer whose calf had been lost, with the loss 
of Mary's son who lay underneath the sea. n 

St Oswald, was a prince of the Angles who died in combat after converting to 
Christianity. Upon his death, his foes, the Northumbrians, cut his body into different parts, 
though his skull was later retrieved and interred at lindisfame. ° Was this a continuation of 
the Magian practice of dismembering the body, and spreading the royal remains about 
various places, as though they were relics? 

St Sidwell was martyred by scythe-bearing pagan farmers to place fertility back into the soil. 




Accordingly she was a saint invoked to give life to the fields. p Echoes of the old pagan 
sacrificial martyrdoms for the life of the land are all to clear in the death of this saint. 

St Declan refused to eat some dog flesh given to him by a pagan, who told him it was 
from a sheep. Having sensed the deception. Declan resurrected the dog . q Did he do this to 
show Christ's powers of resurrection, because dogs were holy to the Magi, or because God 
had saved him from eating dog-flesh, an act, according to the Magi, capable of bringing one 
into the devil's kingdom for eternity, just as cannibalism would? 

St Ninian taught that God was in everything from the least to the greatest, plant or 
animal. This saint was responsible for bringing the 'true Christian faith' to the idol- 
worshiping Piets, r which we think means he converted them to something altogether 
different from what they normally believed. But did he give them a totally new faith, or 
simply the Judaized, or corrected version of the faith as told by Rome? 

Although the Catholic Church was vehemently opposed to the tenets of Magianism, they 
held a similar reverence for the living gifts which the Creator had made. The Church 
professed that we should be most thankful for the plants and animals, and every other good 
thing that God had provided for humanity, both for our use, our friendship and our 
enjoyment. This was more than fully illustrated in commentaries made by the Inquisitors s 
who classed the witchcraft-induced destruction of created nature, cattle and the fields as 
some of the more abominable achievements of the black witches, and gravely contrary to 
the magnificence of the Creator who had supplied all these things for the benefit of 
humanity. Infernal witchcraft was truly a religion which pitted itself against the Creator God. 
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